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. SPLIT ROCK 


GRANITE 


STOLID granite hills, that tower serene 
Above the world, its high concerns and mean, 
Stoic before the wincing eyes, the rain 
Of futile tears from multitudes in pain— 
Knowing that this day’s troubled flesh will pass 
To numb dust under the impersonal grass— 
Build in me, hills, the granite of your heart 
That I may bear what rives my flesh apart; 
Breed me as imperturbable and mute 
To wretchedness as any stony butte; 
Let fal! your cow] of calm blue dusk on me, 
The mantle of your cool tranquility. 


[61] 
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TO AN UGLY WHELP IN A LITTER OF WOLVES 


Stony your portion, scrawny whelp, 

Here in this ravenous squealing brood 

That scrambles for your mother’s dugs 
To drive at her dribbling food. 


Poignant your whimper when you strive 
To nose your dam, as your brothers’ jaws G 
Bead you with blood and drag you down T 

To the litter’s trampling paws. 


Poor outcast, afterthought of God, Y 
Creep to your corner from the slime, A 
Sleep with your one wistful eye C 

Open, and bide your time. 


Oh, there shall come a day—sweet day !— 
When you will bolt the scourging pack 
To stalk the skulking hills alone, 

Alone in the night’s black. J 


The grim-lipped peaks will nurture you; 

Adversity will forge your bone; 

And winter keen your cunning—a knife 
Whetted upon a stone. 


— wf text Amy beet he. 


And there shall come a day—bright day !— 
When wolves, banding in fright, will shun 
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The fangs of you, and at your snarl, 
Spew up their kills and run. 


My neighbors, fearing an outlaw wolf, 

A ruthless lobo, will polish the blue 

Of their barrels on sounding moonlit nights 
And go gunning for you. 


And you will tongue your battle-cry— 

Grim challenge of the once buffoon!— 

To every beast that walks or crawls 
Or flaps against the moon; 


Your tortuous silver laughter, deep 

And darkly sprung from the mouth of hell. 

O starveling, we know the abysmal jest, 
We know the jest, and well. 


SCALP DANCE 


Hi! Hi! Hi! 
Jangle the gourds 
And rumble on the drum! 
Fresh from the death 
Of an enemy I come, 
Like a timber-wolf 
Whose belly is filled 
With the heart and haunch 
Of an elk he has killed. 


[63] 


Lew Sarett 








Sound on your war-drums 
Lightning and thunder, 

For dancing I come 

With my sacred plunder: 
The scalp of Whirling-Bird, 
A coward in battle— 

His yellow teeth chattered 
Like the stones in my rattle. 


Blood on my fingers, 
Blood on my lips, 

Rivers of blood 

From his scalp that drips 
Its red like the sun 

In the sinking light, 
That streams its hair 
Like the trailing night. 


Blood on my battle-ax, 
Blood on my lance, 
Blood in the music 

Of my medicine-dance; 
Blood in my throat 
And blood in my cry 
That splinters the moon 
And the bloody sky. 
Hi! Hi! Hi! 
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Lew Sarett 


COYOTE BROOD 


What a bewildering world is yours, wild brood, 
Cringing before the north wind’s sullen mood, 

And squirming as your mother’s pink wet tongue 
Licks the bedraggled fur of her new-born young. 


Such eyes!—that come from darkness into day 
Blinking and blinded by every sun-split ray, 
Perplexed before the catastrophes of earth 
That stalk you from the moment of your birth. 


So overwhelmed by night, so round with wonder 

When storm-clouds roll their drums in crashing thunder 
To summon you, like a smiting challenge hurled, 

To the battle for survival in this world. 


Your span shall hold no respite from the pain 
Of racking hunger, of stinging sleet and rain, 
No loveliness but a moment of delight 
Snatched in the sun or furtive in the night. 


Goaded by fear that prods you like a knife, 

Oh, not for you the complacencies of life; 
Harried by belching steel and pitiless traps, 
Your fondest hope is but a grim perhaps. 

Into the world bewildered you were thrust, 

To struggle bewildered with hate, disaster, lust; 


Out of the world, defeated, driven, low, 
To benevolent earth bewildered you will go. 


[65] 
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CLIPPED WINGS VY 


Why do you flutter in my arms and scream, 
O frenzied bird, as my poised blue scissors gleam 
Above your outstretched wings, and wait to clip 


From your shining mallard plumes each buoyant tip? 


As I prepare to groom you for the stool 

Of shorn decoys who swim my barnyard pool, 
Do you by some vague intuition sense 

The subtle coming of your impotence? 


Never again will you rapturously tilt 

Your wings to the sun to wash them in its gilt, 
To wheel, and dizzily eddy down the expanse 
Of blue to earth like a whistling fiery lance. 


And ended the nights when the bayou lies asleep 
And stars like silver minnows swim its deep— 
Of breathless waiting, as your wild mate swings 
Over your head and spreads her satin wings. 


O wildling, the rebellion in your blood and bone 
Doubles the constant anguish of my own— 
Your fear of dark earth-fettered days to be, 

Of a world whose sky-lines are a mockery, 


A world of shallow barricaded ponds 

That holds for you no shining blue beyonds, 
No flaming high horizons to fire your breast 
And send you bugling on a blazing quest. 
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Find comfort in this: if your proud wings are shorn 
By my faltering blades, you shall wax fat with corn, 
Drowse in the sun, and never know the bite 

Of adversity again in day or night. 


Shielded from every skulking fox and hawk, 
Contented on your puddle, you shall squawk 
And find among my pens of placid geese, 
Even as I, a sweet seductive peace. 


But when wild mallards stretch their vibrant throats 
Against the moon and fling their brazen notes 
Earthward to challenge and stop the hearts of all 

Who grovel on earth, in a proud strong trumpet-call; 


And when the frosted silver bell of sky 

Rings with the rush of wings and the joyous cry 
Of mallards streaming home, home again— 

What then, O wretched sky-born bird, what then! 


FAMILIAR WINGS 


Oh, I shall wait for you 

Among these tilting pines 

That lock their marching lines 

And lean their lances on the moon— 
Wait for you here, like any loon 

That mourns upon the white 

Of moonlit water and shakes the night 


[67] 


Lew Sarett 
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With the trembling echoes of his sorrow. 

Oh, I shall wait for you— 

Tomorrow and tomorrow— 

As any loon that rings 

His anguish skyward tone by tone 

May wait forlorn, alone, 

For the coming music of sweet familiar wings. 


CATTLE BELLS 


How clear tonight the far jing-jangling bells 
Of Beaulieu’s herd, the melody that wells, 
Tuneful as stony water, from the nook 

In the sweet-grass marsh of Alder Brook. 


What tranquil strength of earth their tones disclose: 

The peace of stars like quiet-falling snows, 

Of forests slumbering, soundless, but for the fox 
Stepping among the slippery rocks. 


What world unsullied, free of guile and snare, 

What valley of contentment they declare; 

A valley soothing as its bullfrog’s croak, 
Serene as the one slim drifting smoke; 


A valley of waters that softly talk of dreams, 

Of the slow sweet enterprise of little streams, 

Of their solemn concern with every woodland thing 
Lingering to bathe a paw, a wing; 
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Lew Sarett 


Of the veery, thick with sleep, who stretched his throat 


And tossed in the brook a single pebbly note; 


Of the foam-flecked doe who buried her muzzle, drank, 
And dropped in the brookmints on the bank. . . . 


I shall lie down and sleep . . . sleep now . 


And yield to the cool bells this fevered brow— 


Knowing grief will not stalk me, nor intrude 
Longer tonight upon my brood. 


Now that the mellow bells have given birth 

To the gentle certainties of night and earth, 

I shall lie down and sleep, sleep tranquilly, 
And trouble, trouble will fall from me. 


Lew Sarett 
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SIX POEMS 


SPRING SONG 


The sweet wild dogwood wears its flowers 
Through silent shadow-patterned hours, 
And ivory cream-cups make a star 
Where robin and wake-robin are. 

The judas-trees let crimson drip 

From each spire-pointed finger-tip, 

And bishop’s croziers unfold 

To dust the ginger-root with gold. 

Then, gathering all her loveliness, 

Spring goes, and leaves us no address. 


ARABESQUE 


Under the moon’s strange alchemy this earth 
Has turned to iron; even the living trees 

Are thrust up in a slow metallic birth 

From writheled hills in ancient agonies. 


This place, concentrically ringed by silver and shadow, 

Is a pattern in argent, but oh, it has seen the fleet 

White-crescented moon, and the red moon over the 
meadow, 

And the full moon golden as wheat. 
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TARTARY 


Under the shards of shattered stone 

The bells are mute, nor has anyone 

For centuries shaken, petal by petal, 

The songs that ring through stricken metal; 
Nor anyone stirred the blood poured in 
When the molten bronze ran ruddy thin; 
And none has called to the living voice, 
And heard it, answering, rejoice. 

This is the fate of a buried bell 

With all the tales of the khans to tell. 
There shall be only ghosts to listen 

Deep in the dust where nothing can glisten, 
And a pebble is bright as a diamond or two 
Lost from a Mongol emperor’s shoe. 

There shall be only a silence deeper 

Than any quiet about a sleeper, 

And the quick-eyed mice with fur like rust 
Shall leave their prints in gathering dust. 


SHADOW 


Winged joy, between 
The sky and me, 
Casts a shadow 
Eternally. 


Joy, through crystal 
Streams of air, 


Audrey Wurdemann 
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Is a flung spear 
Or a silver snare; 


And the shadow cast 
Ere it strikes its mark 
Is ebon-gilt 

And silver-dark. 


FEATHERED FLUTE 


What is this but a lilting whistle 

Made out of swan’s-down, made out of thistle? 

What is this but a feathered flute, 

Small and quick and shrewd as a newt? 

Hark, there’s another, and yet a third— 

Surely it’s not a visible bird! 

They are threading the spruces, invading the cedars, 
Tip-tilting, balancing, following leaders, 

Then they go suddenly, each a grey feather 

Riding the wind in the winter weather. 


AS LIQUID SNOW 


As liquid snow seeks singing in the brook, 

So have I sought you who could make me sing; 
So would I follow your long road-faring, 

Nor falter where the way is steep, nor look 
With envy on the quiet folk who know 

No bruise nor briar; I am athirst for song. 


[72] 








Audrey Wurdemann 


This you give me, I who have wandered long 
In tortuous paths, both shadowy and slow. 


I am your page to run at horse’s head, 
As the old ballads tell; and I have token— 
Wearing your colors, black and sudden red. 
I would have borne your hawk in olden time; 
Now I can only gather words you’ve spoken, 
And clink them slowly in a measured chime. 
Audrey Wurdemann 


SONNET 


Always with laughter, with the sword of it, 

I have done battle. When my side was torn 

Even in agony some frantic wit 

Cried from my lips, and so the pain was borne. 

Assaulted by despair the craven-hearted, 

Still did the narrow rapier I held 

Plunge to the victory. My lips were parted 

Shrill on the joyless cry as hate was felled. 

Once, gods of battle, let me fail you all. 

Once let me perish in my tears. This thrust 

Against my side impels me and I fall 

Under Love’s feet and taste the trampled dust. 

Grant me at Jast this weakness and this strength, 

Staining with tears the sword’s untarnished length. 
Luella Boynton 
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FROM 4 MAY PASTORAL 


Loud crows the cock of dawn, for night grows pale 
Where the mysterious hills arise from sleep. 
Phantoms slink forth to huddle down the dale, 
Fresh breezes from the height of heaven leap. 

I am up and out wading the wet May grass, 
Dark airs of morning on my temples chill. 
Birds break in noisy concert as I pass 

Through the grey village, up the faint-lit hill 
Where stunted beeches shine against the dawn. 
Night catches at me from her limestone caves— 
But I am young, and yonder comes the morn 
Flooding across the sky in crystal waves. 

O breathless hill! Stoop down that I may run 
A race to win against the swift-coursing sun. 


Let thought make off! Let reason yield her place 

To boundless ecstasy of innocence! 

Let love well up in light, and the free grace 

Of wildest joy make perfect every sense! 

Oh, there’s a mounting madness in my mind 

And a loud windy singing in my ears— 

For glorious spins the sun! What web to bind 

This small green earth through heaven’s highest spheres! 
Now will I dance a wild delirious dance 

And sing a song beyond poetic art; 


[74] 
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Now throw my heels up madly, madly prance 
To the wild ditties shaking from my heart. 
Ill dance and shout and sing my heart away 
To the high rapture of the early day. 


Love, that is mingled brutish and divine, 

Makes of me something greater than a god; 
Crowns shameless lust with glory flaming fine, 
Unsensual fire that cleaves me from the sod. 
Earth is my home—I, small ephemeral thing, 
Cling to this moon, bound with mysterious force 
Through perihelion; yet no comets swing 

More widely than my mind in trackless course 
Out through the uttermost far firmament. 

And I do know, by wit of love alone 

Learnt in thine eyes, O woman, what intent 
Creation hath, and whence this law hath grown 
Which makes me but an atom in life’s stream, 
Yet gives me heaven beyond what angels dream. 


Lo, I have shone in immaterial skies, 

And been awhile that radiance which made 
Prophets in revelation, and darkened eyes 

With beatific vision, unafraid. 

Then did I learn the very truth of time, 

And know that paradise was my demesne; 
Then saw earth’s place in part with the sublime. 


Romer Wilson 


And death?—Oh, what is death to those who have seen 
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Stars sparkle underfoot, and turned their gaze 

Incurious, as from bubbles in the sea? 

Thence I beheld the god of ancient days 

Alone in sapphire-floored mortality; 

There learnt myself no greater than the least, 

No less than those who banquet at earth’s feast. 
Romer Wilson 


THE LOONS 


Two loons are flying, 
Eastward and high. 

Do you know their long 
Mysterious cry? 


To hear them at dawn, 
To hear them at evening, 
Laughing as though 


Laughter were grieving, 


This is to feel 
Great empty space; 
This is to need 
Some human face. 
Fane Dransfield 
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THE WISDOM OF THE HAND 


Shaped and patterned to a star, 
The image of the hand in white 
Tapers and presses on the mind 


A veined and thin-blown branch of light. 


The hand implants the urgent seed 
Of music in the flesh. Its flower 
Will bear the heart a winy cup 

To fire with song its eloquent hour. 


The hollow of the hand contains 
The cloudy crystal of all time— 
This hand that could inscribe a faith 
To make leviathan sublime, 


Or deify a god without 

A face. It craftily engraves 

This wisdom in a book whose page 
In turning makes a sound of waves. 


Now, sinuous tendon builds on bone 
The contrapuntal fugue of motion 
To thrust cathedrals toward the sky, 
Or drive a ship across the ocean. 


Helen Cornelius 
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FIRST YEAR 


Do you remember how the cold crept through 

Those crazy walls, and how, when harsh winds blew, 
Wrapped in a rug, we sat before the fire 

And poked the logs to make the flames leap higher? 


Do you remember how you’d grimace, there 
Behind my shoulder while I brushed my hair, 
Until, my fingers turned to thumbs by laughter, 

I rapped you with the brush, and kissed you after? 


Do you remember how the drain-pipe froze? 

The battered tub in which I washed our clothes? 
The broken pane, that never did get mended? 

The woodchuck down the lane that we befriended? 


Do you remember how we’d wander through 

The fields when day was done and evening drew 

A veil of mist along the shining river ?— 

And how we fancied love would last forever? 

Ursula Kimball Russell 

















OBSEQUY 


He in the involution of his brain 
Pursued the secret logics of the wind, 
But found no algebra sufficient there, 
Nor any symbol golden for his ease. 


But space at length is small enough to seize 
The wily question, as to what has stopped 
The remote fan, so that the wind is shut. 


He died last Thursday of indelicate 
Bitter and vexatious pain. I looked 
Then at his body—it was quiet then. 
The quiet lids were sealed upon repose. 


We hid his body from the stupendous sky 
Here in the small earth, where are none to hear 
The roots of living grow down monstrously 
And chasms widen to receive the sea; 

Here in the close earth, where are none to see. 


And standing so above him, we observe, 
Falling with sweet leaves on the careful lawn, 
Incredible, the barbaric sun. 


Ben Maddow 
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LA ROCHELLE 


Lightly the land-locked waves slide in the harbor, 
Lightly, lightly the wind drifts dust of iron men; 
Lightly bare feet pat on sun-warmed flags. 

The lime-trees rustle, sweetening the salt air. 

Lightly the colored boats ride at the quay— 
Patched sails, yellow, brown, red on blue masts, 
Patched sailors’ clothes, blue, brown, madder and rose, 
Nets dyed deep blue. 

Men pass with a clatter of wooden shoes. . . . 


But who remembers the iron men, 

Starving, faces and vitals pinched, 

Trusting in a God who betrayed them, 

Trusting in the pledged word of the English lords? 
Who remembers them as they starved and died ?— 
And what can men do more than starve and die 
For a dream, for a faith, for a pledged word? 


Dead men, dead men of iron, let me not forget you! 
“Eight months, unsuccored, they held their town, 
Held it against a great king’s army. 

Out of ten thousand there remained a remnant, 
One hundred and thirty-six men able to stand. 
With rage and tears they surrendered their town.” 


Dead men of iron, forgive us our cowardice, 
Forgive us our treachery, 


[80] 





Forgive us that we broke our word. 
Forgive us! 


IDLE ACRE 


The harvest of a year ago is done, 


And last year’s weeds and stubble 


Into the ears and heart of it, and 


Withholds the weight of any tear 
The small rain falling on the field 


[81] 





Richard Aldington 


Nothing remains but gleaning, one by one, 
Some small hard kernels by the fence—or rather 
Leaving them there, as not enough to gather. 
Now spring has come again, and daffodils 

Are tripping down the sheltered sides of hills, 
And purple iris stains the lowlands now. 

But in my dark enclosures no bright plow 
Rouses the earth to dawn, no sweet flowers hallow 
The idle ground. This year the field lies fallow, 


From waking it awhile. Only at night 
The little rain comes stealing there, a small 


Grey crafty messenger whose whispers seep 


The whole field fertile. Neither spring nor fall 


Mary Finette Barber 
























Richard Aldington 


keep the light 


keep 


that seems 
of dreams. 
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PERSONALS 


SCENE FROM HAMLET 


It is unbecoming for a sea 

To be without hurricanes. 

A mountain without the intimacy of clouds 

Is a mountain in exile. 

A river unable to nurse a flood-child 

Has been conventionalized with mortar and iron 
How much can a hurricane worry a whale, a lion? 


In this bosom courage has found its fourth dimension. 


Though the world is an avaricious uncle, 
Fear has become an outward instinct. 
Through the underbrush of societies 

I am an eternal prowler. 


TO M. M. 


Celery center cool crisp, 
Your letters I crunch 

In epicurean avidity; 

For they contain the essential 
Esculent salts of success, 
Without which for long 

My bones and skin 

Have been soft and sallow. 


[82] 
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Each paragraph, 

A center stripped of outer leaves, 
Sends a quickening taste to my palate, 
Like flames lending heat 

To frost-impeded hands; 

And my insensible inner organs waking 
Wave like fingers in joy 

Of receiving pabulum 

For which I am much beholden to you. 


LESSON TO THE SUN 


If the continuity of you 
Were half as subtle as my thought, 
Night would not budge. 


If you, with all your glory, 
Were half as good a lover, 
The world would not be divided into zones. 


If, I say, you were half as good a lover, 
The world would not fold her hands, 
Ossifying. 


Leon Srabian Herald 


Leon Srabian Herald 
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THREE SONNETS 


HARVEST 


I have loved well this land that I have tilled; 

I have grown old turning the green years under 

In the long straight furrow, where the quick loam will 
build 


Her destined fruit, with the sun and the summer’s thunder. 


I shall lie down now at the field’s far edge, 

Unstartled by the dawn or the noon’s high riding; 

For I have kept faith with Earth, and her silent pledge 
Will not betray me now in my long hiding. 


What to me the gnarled hand, rough with the plow and 
spade? 

What the gaunt back, bent with the beast’s toil? 

I stoop . . . but to receive the accolade; 

I shall arise knighted, lord of the soil. 

This be my harvest, this for my faith to keep: 

That I have sown . . . and he who will may reap. 


EMPTY ROOM 


She was disturbed by shadowings that came 

Across her mind when evening winds were blowing— 
Elusive, vague, unworthy of a name; 

And she would pause a little while, not knowing 
Just why she stared so at her idle hand, 
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Or what it was that left her so aware 
Of tiny sounds she couldn’t understand, 
Like slow reluctant feet upon the stair. 


William Harold McCreary 


“Too soon for ghosts,” she said, and closed the door 


Against the first chill of the coming gloom, 
And lit the lamp, as oftentimes before, 
And never guessed how in an attic room, 
Between a toy house and a Noah’s Ark, 

A wooden horse rocked softly in the dark. 


RENUNCIATION 


I shall not search now in your quiet eyes 
For anything more turbulent than this 
Strange loveliness that takes me by surprise, 
And challenges a clear analysis. 

There is no need to give, nor shall I miss 
The ancient pledge I never shall demand; 

I lay a living sacrifice, our kiss, 

On the high altar with a steady hand. 


For we have seen a vision of the Grail, 
And though the red wine tremble at the lip 
We shall not touch, lest faltering we fail 
To guard the glory of our comradeship. 


Help me, dear God, to keep my promise true— 


You know, you know, how hard it is to do. 


William Harold McCreaiy 


[85] 
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TWO POEMS 


AFFIRMATION 


Flesh of harrowed star 

And blood of girdled flame, 

I trace my lineage far. 

My substance, still the same, 
Does not today degrade 

My new generic name. 

I shall not be afraid 

Of death, since I am sure— 
Knowing I am made 

Of atoms that endure, 
Whatever is their mold— 
That in the deep azure 
Wilderness of cold, 

Star, system, galaxy, 

And all that each may hold, 
Shall bear throughout infinity 
Immortal brotherhood to me. 


THIS YOUTH BEWILDERED 


This youth bewildered by a wind 
Of beauty blowing on his blood 
Felt new desires beat like a flood, 
Then fled, believing he had sinned. 


[86] 








Fohn Scheffer 


Now, day on day, with passions pent 
Within his breast, he vainly tries 

To shut him from the bluer skies 

By raising penance like a tent. 


Still fugitive, with subtle pains, 
This youth confronts in solitude 
That heritage he would elude— 
The vital blood within his veins. 
Fohn Scheffer 


FORGIVENESS 


Each moment things forgive you. All your hours 
Are crowded with rich penitence unknown 
Even to you. Shot birds and trampled flowers, 
And worms that you have murdered with a stone 
In idle sport—yea, and the well whose deep, 
Translucent, green and solitary sleep 

You stirred into harsh wrinkles with a stick. 

Red mud that you have bound into a brick, 

Old wood that you have wrought into a bark, 
Flame in the street-lamp held to light the dark, 
And fierce red rubies chiselled for a ring. . 

You are forgiven each hour by everything! 


H. Chaitopadhyaya 
[87] 
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TWO BALLADS 


THE FEUD 


Oh dear me, how can it be 
This morning? 
Oh dear me, how can it be 
This evening? 
Oh dear me, how can it be 
They shot my lover in the first degree 
This evening— 
This morning— 


! 
So soon! (From an old song) 


Why does the moon shine in the west 
This morning? 
Why does the sun shine in the east 
This evening? 
There is no easi and there is no west 
While my love lies low with a bleeding breast 
This evening— 
This morning— 
So soon! 


The moon was bright and the night was still 
This evening. 

I heard the call of the whip-poor-will 
This morning. 

In the turn of the road by the old stone mill 
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I heard my lover coming up the hill 
This evening— 
This morning— 
So soon! 


The night was still and the moon was bright 
This evening. 
I stood by the path in the clear moonlight 
This morning. 
My lover should see I was dressed in white, 
For this was to be our wedding night 
This evening— 
This morning— 
So soon! 


I waved my hand, I heard his call 
This evening. 
I heard a shot . . . I saw him fall 
This morning. 
The curse of Christ upon them all! 
They shot my lover from behind the wall 
This evening— 
This morning— 
So soon! 


I sat while the moon rode through the sky 
This evening— 

While the moon was low, while the moon was high 
This morning. 

And the hours went by . . . and the hours went by . 
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While my lover lay in my arms to die 
This evening— 
This morning— 
So soon! 


EVICTION 
Black was the sky, 
Bitter the night; 
On the iron clods 
The snow lay white. 


Dark were the windows, 
The door was shut; 

Our household treasures 
Scattered about. 


Here lay the arm-chair 
Broke by the fall; 

Here was our bride-bed— 
Frost over all. 


Was it a nightmare?— 
Some hideous jest? 
My wife stood near, 
My son at her breast. 


“But this is my home! 
My father died here! 
My son was born here! 

I brought my bride here! 
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“This wall I built; 
This tree I set. 

Can you root me up 
For a paltry debt? 


“Ts not my life 

As good as your own? 
You have no wife; 
You have no son. 


“You could not win her— 
She loved me best. 

You see she stands 

With my son at her breast.” 


We fought in the snow 

In my own house-yard; 
What cared I for his curse? 
What for his sword? 


Nothing to me was his curse, 
Nothing his laugh; 

I broke his sword 

With my quarter-staff. 


He lay in the snow 
Quiet at last. 

My wife stood near 
My son at her breast. 
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COMMENT 


LEADERSHIP 


DAY who are the leaders? Who are the adventurers 
whose bold outreachings into the unknown are sum- 
moning the imaginations of men to a new and thrilling 
heroic flight? Who are the minds afire with a passion for 
truth, burning up error on their way without a pause, 
without a regret; advancing through the dark from one 
outpost to another, never counting the cost or deploring 
the delay; and finally falling in their tracks, each with 
only some slight detail accomplished, and cheerfully leav- 
ing the quest to others? 

Of old, men looked to the poets and philosophers for 
leadership. Poet and prophet were the same thing, two 
halves of the same exploring brain. Isaiah and Jeremiah 
staked out the future of their race, Homer created for his 
people their life-loving gods, and Jesus took the world for 
his province and conquered kingdoms with words, with 
the Word. Dante summed up an epoch and closed the 
door upon it; Shakespeare discovered new worlds, like 
Columbus and Galileo before him, and peopled them with 
all sorts and conditions of men, to be our companions for- 
ever. All these were seers and vision-makers, creators of 
thought that flew like a banner in front of embattled hosts, 
of dreams more powerful than guns. All these were leaders 
of men. 

Of late the poets seem to have abrogated this title, and 
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it has passed to the men of science. It is the men of science 
who, pressing on step by step with one discovery after an- 
other, are not only making over the world for our minds 
to conceive anew, but are thrilling our imaginations with 
the revelation of new heavens where the most adventurous 
spirit may find room. Little by little they are spiritualiz- 
ing the universe, which was so definitely material less than 
a century ago. Magnificent beyond words are the mes- 
sages they bring us from telescopic and microscopic dis- 
tances, messages bearing implications poetic beyond sing- 
ing. 

Listen to Sir James Jeans, speaking in his latest book, 
The Mysterious Universe, of this continual dissolution of 
matter—matter which, once defined as solid, does not 
exist, matter which is force, electric energy, matter which 
“4s continually dissolving away into intangible radiation.” 
Indeed, in the last analysis, 

The universe may be best pictured, although still very imperfectly 
and inadequately, as consisting of pure thought. 

This brings the problem within the poet’s range. He 
also should be searching immensities—the man of science 
should not probe deeper than he into the mystery, or move 
farther than he toward the infinite. He should be a leader 
in the world’s thinking, an interpreter of these rash dis- 
coveries. Without such leadership, the people will be 
merely confused and bewildered by the new immensities, 
the jolting «* consciousness out of its comfortably narrow 
routine. For, however ignorant the crowd may be of high 
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intellectual achievement, rumors and half-truths seep 
down from one level of intelligence to another, if not as 
order and beauty, then as chaos and ugliness. 

I own to a longing for big ideas in modern poetry, for a 
closer and more sympathetic relation with the vast changes 
which are going on in human life and thought. The poets 
are too intensely preoccupied with their own affairs; they 
are too inclined to wail over their own physical or emo- 
tional discomforts. They spend too much time and energy 
in group sympathies and antagonisms over details of 
theory or technique—details of slight importance com- 
pared with the larger motives of poetic art. They write 
an astonishing number of slight poems of fine texture— 
beautiful some of them, often poignantly moving, but in 
the profound sense repetitive of ancient themes, and un- 
related to the strong currents which are sweeping us all 
along in this dramatic and intensely vital age. 

I am not forgetting the old warnings against being 
“cosmic” — to be cosmic ineffectively is a dire and egre- 
gious failure. Yet the greatest poets have been grandly 
cosmic, and there is a fighting chance, even today, for the 
poet who aims high. Nor am I ignoring Mr. Yeats’ advice 
given in 1914 at Poerry’s famous first banquet, when he 
said that a poet should be “simple and humble” and should 
not try to “instruct his age.” The big theme adequately 
handled may incidentaliy instruct the age, but with that 
adroit indirection required of any work of art. Mr. Lind- 
say, invoking certain stern ancestral virtues for his coun- 
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Leadership 


trymen, did not hand down The Virginians from a ros- 
trum. And Miss Millay, writing Aria da Capo in 1917, 
pointed her bitter hatred of war without a line of sermon- 
izing, and with a tragic beauty which makes one wish she 
would return to themes capable of grandeur. 

One may trace, in a few of the younger poets, a certain 
bigness of aim—Hart Crane in The Bridge, however blurred 
by an involuted style; Archibald MacLeish in his The 
Hamlet, however tortured by fundamental doubt; the new 
English poet Joseph Gordon Macleod in The Ecliptic, how- 
ever turgid and overladen his method. One can feel in 
these and a few others an effort, a groping toward those 
more spacious ranges of thought which should be explored 
by our poets if they are to dedicate their age to beauty. 

A deeper faith in life is the one thing most needful to 
enrich their art and send it forth on its quest; more gusto 
and joy in experience, and more sympathetic knowledge of 
high achievement in other fields than their own. 


H. M. 
THE SITUATION 


Having written the title I can hardly bring myself to 
goon. Europe wasted ten or fifteen years with the bestial 
idiocy of the war; America has wasted ten or fifteen 
years with the greater imbecility of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. War-makers and interferers with the private lives 
of others deserve no human pity and it is almost re- 
grettable that the stock-yards have other uses for their 
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machinery than that of eliminating this waste product. 

It has taken us almost all the intervening years to 
get back to where we were in 1914, and possibly to get 
started forward. 

I seem to have dealt in one place or another with most 
of the events in intervening letters and with various 
states of mental fatigue and recuperation. Deadness of 
London, fatigue of Paris, French attempt to get their 
intellectual cadavers out of the way, rise of post-war 
religiosity, etc. 

The one newish phenomenon, toward the end of 1930, 
would seem to be a clear and definite declaration against 
provincialism both regional and urban. I have been 
blasting away on this subject for nigh on twenty year, 
and we have seen the more active American reviews 
gradually opening their editorial mind to the spherical 
form and the divers consistencies of the planet. And 
various reviews in the Anglo-American language printed 
in Paris have been obviously cosmopolite. 

One might postulate an analogy for Macchiavelli’s 
circle, or a cycle in literature, thus: 

I. Period of superstition, dead tradition based not on 
knowledge of literature as a whole but on the fashion or 
custom of a relatively short period (fifty to one hundred 
years), e.g., the Shelley-Keats, Wordsworth-Longfellow 
styles; the period of ignorant editors—e. g., Col. Harvey, 
Sedgwick, etc., epigons, reign of secretaries, typists and 
their equivalents. 
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II. Reform of technique, largely a matter of debunking, 
insistence on adequate technique as measure of a writer’s 
seriousness or sincerity. 

III. Excessive attention to technique, i. ¢., in the sense 
that attention to technique at all leads almost invariably 
to too great an attention to the details of technique. Gon- 
gorism and its analogies. 

IV. Return to phase I, with the “new technique” be- 
come a superstition in place of the “old”; critics unable to 
see more than one thing at a time, neglect the main drive 
of a work for the superficies. Need for a new debunking, 
or return to “fundamentals” or “return to the primitives.” 

Several years ago I was amused to watch Mr. Heming- 
way sizing up a certain candidate, and figuring out just 
what sort the chap would make in a few years “sittin’ in 
an office turnin’ good fellows down.” 

At the other end of the scale I now observe Mr. Calver- 
ton prophesying doom and the death of individualism, in 
what would appear to be almost total ignorance of the 
difficulties that have beset men of genius in all times and 
places, and will probably continue to beset them till the 
end of human time; making completely false calculations, 
as if Poe, Whitman, Landor e tutti quanti, had found an 
audience ready and publishers diligent and obsequious in 
their search for literary merit as distinct from financial 
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REVIEWS 
ON A HIGH HORSE 


Adamastor: Poems, by Roy Campbell. Lincoln MacVeagh. 

I have to confess that this book, like the earlier Flaming 
Terrapin, is to me a disappointment. Not that these 
poems have not many excellences, but they do not live up 
to the praises accorded by authoritative critics. Edith 
Sitwell, who usually is not easily pleased, is quoted on the 
cover as saying: 


A poetic tornado. . . . Mr. Campbell gives me renewed hope for the 
future of English poetry. 


And Arnold Bennett declares: 

Emotions, crude and primeval, surge out of him in terrific waves. 
He is a prodigious master of words. He shows more vitality in a line than 
our excellent and refined poets can show in ten pages. 

Of course we should not hold a poet responsible for con- 
temporary opinions, whether for or against. But I could 
not help opening the book with high expectations, which 
gradually subsided as I read it. Instead of being swept 
along by a poetic tornado, I listened coldly to much over- 
rhetorical oratory expressive of an egoistic bitterness not 
uncommon among modern youth but hardly traceable to 
crude and primeval emotions. 

In A Song for the People we see the poet violently wield- 
ing a bludgeon weighted with obvious ironies. Here is 
the first stanza: 


I sing the people; shall the Muse deny 
The weak, the blind, the humble and the lame, 
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On a High Horse 


Who have no purpose save to multiply, 

Who have no will save all to be the same? 

I sing the people as I watch, untamed, 

Its aimless pomps and generations roll— 

A monster whom the drunken gods have maimed 
And set upon a road that has no goal. 


To a Pet Cobra voices with bitter eloquence a more per- 
sonal grudge against the weakly tyrannous “men of my 
dull nation.” I quote three of its six stanzas—the first, 
second and fifth: 


With breath indrawn and every nerve alert, 
As at the brink of some profound abyss, 

I love on my bare arm, capricious flirt, 

To feel the chilly and incisive kiss 

Of your lithe tongue that forks its swift caress 
Between the folded slumber of your fangs, 
And half reveals the nacreous recess 

Where death upon those dainty hinges hangs. 


Our lonely lives in every chance agreeing, 
It is no common friendship that you bring; 
It was the desert starved us into being, 
The hate of men that sharpened us to sting. 
Sired by starvation, suckled by neglect, 
Hate was the surly tutor of our youth: 

I too can hiss the hair of men erect 
Because my lips are venomous with truth. 











There is no sea so wide, no waste so sterile, 
But holds a rapture for the sons of strife: 
There shines upon the topmost peak of peril 
A throne for spirits that abound in life. 
There is no joy like theirs who fight alone, 
Whom lust or gluttony has never tied, 
Who in their purity have built a throne, 
And in their solitude a tower of pride. 
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These are fair examples of the rather adolescent attitude 
and the rhetorical method to be found in most of these 
poems. A little humor would save the poet from much of 
this posturing, even as a more sensitive ear would calm 
the “terrific waves” of his bounding rhythms. But if Mr. 
Campbell lacks humor, he exhibits frequently a shrewd 
wit, as in the line 


So early each began 
To wear his liver on his sleeve. 
Or this and other quatrains from the twenty in The 
Festivals of Flight, perhaps the most interesting poem in 
the book: By what phenomenal emotion, 
Alas, is each of us obsessed, 
That travel, flight, and endless motion 
Must keep us in a state of rest? 
Also he can “with a flashing pen harpoon” keen and 
sometimes beautiful metaphors: “shawling snow,” “‘laxa- 
tive of minor verse,” or this from The Albatross: 
I floated like a seed with silken sails 
Out of the sleepy thistle of the sun. 

Indeed, The Albatross is full of trenchant metaphors, 
though somehow they do not drive it to an effective 
climax. This poem (and others also) reminds me strongly 
of George Sterling’s early work, by its rush of eloquence, 
its resounding iambics, and its cosmic implications. 

One would like to urge upon this talented South-African- 
English poet George Meredith’s plea for ““more mind”; 
also a stronger bit upon his Pegasus. H. M. 
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A DAWN IN BRITAIN 


II 
Poems, by W. H. Auden. Faber & Faber, London. 

In The Ecliptic Macleod did not attempt to thrust a 
gratuitous splendor upon the immediate fact by forcing 
the historical and scientific associations behind the fact. 
His reinvestiture of nature with magic was not an affair 
of the surface. He sought—and in his firmest passages 
achieved—a fusion of the two through the poetic emotion: 
an emotion recognizable as poetry only when the separate 
instruments of line quantity, imagery, and tone combine 
to produce what he called, in his prose essay Beauty and 
the Beast, “human music”: 


Human music, that is the phrase we want: not an atmosphere of grandeur 
set up by sublime words in an order, or ringing images in a carillon—not 
absolute beauty; not personal emotion guttering like a candle-flame in 
the draught of circumstance or wrestling not to drown in the rapids and 
undercurrents below the weir of the world—not personal beauty, nor a 
tangle of gnarled ideals for time alone to axe; not mere life; not mere 
utterance; but that unnamed heave, as of an ocean tuned orchestral, 
which in consummation of the wedding of earth with rain-showers, en- 
chants humanity into sound. 

These somewhat too misty cadences hold a genuine 
creative conviction. To Macleod the scientific intelligence 
is, for the future poet, primary and incontrovertible. He 
was already rejecting, three years before the appearance 
of The Ecliptic, Richards’ depressing conjecture of the 
death of poetry through “the neutralization of science”; 
saying in the same essay: 


We have long abandoned the idea that science is materialistic. The 
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further science advances into things, the clearer it establishes the force 
in or behind things. However, because science is only a standardizing 
of things as they are, scientists cannot explain the force, the urge. They 
can only refer to it, and explain wherein it works and by what methods. 
« - « This is where the poet comes. He can eliminate prandiality, not 
by a description of the sublime, nor by an emotional whirl of violent or 
cosmic phrases, but by a subtle suggestion that works in the stillness. 
The more penetrating the inventions of science, the more subtle his sug- 
gestion will be. 

Thus imagery was liberated from “specific” employ- 
ment in order to evoke ideas and discover meaning not 
already established. Similarly the line lent its quantita- 
tive flexibility to the poet’s emotion in order to stimulate 
the sensibility in its search for “the force in or behind 
things.” The poetic “suggestion” does not exist for its 
own sake; it translates “things” back to that condition of 
magic which Richards holds to be the primary stimulus of 
creation. It builds out of scientific reality the material 
of future poetry. 

Scientific neutralization is a threat not only to nature. 
It tends to reduce to the level of rational comprehension 
the human emotions as well, and with these emotions the 
ideals of human society which have grown out of them. 
W. H. Auden has applied himself to a reconstruction of 
emotional values, personal and social. He wishes neither 
to ignore the motives established by science, nor to lapse 
into that lethargy of irony and despair which has over- 
taken most of the “realistic” novelists and life-forcers of 
recent years. He hopes to invest with new moral and 
ethical necessity the ideals of affection, sympathy, and 
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honor where these have become deflated by psychological 
and sociological research: 

To accept the cusions from 

Women against martyrdom, 


Yet applaud the circuits 
Of racing cyclists. 


Never to make signs, 

Fear neither maelstrom nor zones, 
Salute with soldiers’ wives 

When the flag waves; 


Remembering there is 

No recognized gift for this— 
No income, no bounty, 

No promised country. 

Mr. Auden’s present volume is hardly more than a pro- 
spectus for such atask. Its greatest value lies in the cer- 
tainty of his poetic gifts. He has treated the traditional 
topics of love, beauty, and delight without the spurious 
sentiment which tears the poet out of his proper mind and 
his proper age; he has likewise avoided the scientific jargon 
which has misled too many dissatisfied modern writers. 
His style is, in fact, an instrument subtle enough for 
greater tasks than have thus far been exacted of it. The 
progressive consonance in rhymes and phrases, the dove- 
tailing of images, the sometimes solemn and sometimes 
ironic juxtaposition of sober words with comic and of tra- 
ditional with “new”—all these combine to evoke a music 
wholly beyond the reason, extraordinarily penetrating and 
creative in its search of the significance behind fact. It 
has already revealed to Mr. Auden the saving vision be- 
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hind such bleak industrial civilizations as he has pictured 
in his charade Paid on Both Sides. It has enabled him to 
reconstruct his “ruins” without making specious glamour 
out of his memories, and without resorting to remete and 
unlikely faiths. With Macleod he has given a solid assign- 
ment to poets of the coming decade. The Ecliptic and 
Poems are likely to set a date if they succeed, however 
partially, in winning for their own authors and for other 
writers the courage to revitalize the immediate and actual 
experience without denying the existence of the reason, or 
of the reality which reason has discovered: 


Send to us power and light, a sovereign touch 
Curing the intolerable neural itch, 

The exhaustion of weaning, the 'iar’s quinsy, 
And the distortions of ingrown virginity. 
Prohibit sharply the rehearsed response 

And gradually correct the coward’s stance; 
Cover in time with beams those in retreat 
That, spotted, they turn though the reverse were great; 
Publish each healer that in city lives 

Or country houses at the end of drives; 
Harrow the house of the dead; look shining at 
New styles of architecture, a change of heart. 


M. D. Z. 
WISDOM IN NUTSHELLS 


Lichee Nuts, by Edgar Lee Masters. Horace Liveright. 
In this book Mr. Masters has returned to the method 
of The Spoon River Anthology, except that he presents his 
warm wit and worldly wisdom behind a Chinese mask in- 
stead of veiling it in a middle-western graveyard shroud. 
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Wisdom in Nutshells 


The method fits him like a glove, and gives us another 
book of keen observation and searching satire expressed 
tersely by a poet who knows and does not fear his world. 
Sometimes the satire has a salty flavor, as in Tammany 

and Trusts: 

Reformer come to Yet Wei 

And talk about Tammany and democrats, 

And New York. 

Yet Wei say, 

“Well, how about trusts and republicans, 

And Washington? 

Washington is tariff, 

New York is poker— 

One big thief, 

One little thief— 

Both thieves.” 


Sometimes it is as mellow as old wine, as in this brief On 
Contentment: 
First wife dead, second wife gone to China. 
No children, no house, only this little room, 
This stove, couch, bowl and spoon, and image of Buddha. 
But a little silver laid away, and food enough; 
Mind at rest, or filled with good thoughts, 
And long talks with Yang Chung every day. 
Again the wise old Chinese mask throws out a shrewd 
observation: 
Yesterday Yang Chung was talking of ascetics and drunkards, 
And arguing that ascetics live as fully as drunkards. 
“Denial” said Yang Chung, “has as much sensation 
As indulgence.” 
Or the one about the country of Hip Lung’s exile, ending 
with these lines: 


America is little boy yet. 
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What America needs is to lose war, 
To have great humiliation— 
More than once. 
Or this bit of oriental philosophy, in answer to a “brag 
about railroads, tunnels, skyscrapers, banks, money, 
ships:” 
Well, say Hip Lung, 
Without going out of doors I can know the whole world; 
Without looking out the window I can see; 
Without doing I can attain. 

One is tempted to quote these brevities instead of talk- 
ing about them, as the most effective way of showing the 
mood of this occidental poet behind his sympathetic 
Chinese disguise. The oriental flavor seems authentic as 
his point of departure—somewhere, in his wanderings 
about dark byways of old New York, Mr. Masters must 
have made friends with Hip Lung, Yet Wei, Wah Tom 
and the rest. Sometimes they give him a hint of sheer 
beauty, as when Harry Chin points out the blackbird 
“way up on Manhattan Bridge”— 

Singing like he was on a reed 
By spring-time water. 
Or this one, City Hall Park: 


Calm evening over the thousands of houses, 

The millions of houses; 

And a sky gold-dusted to the tip of the Woolworth tower. 
One star dodging the folds of a fluttering flag, 

As the butterfly eludes the net. 

And the thin white jade of a moon, 

Tossed up by the sea. 

My heart wanders beyond houses to meadows 

Where the eye can look as far as the heart longs. 
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Wisdom in Nutshells 


The book has an unfailing spicy charm, a charm of 
kindly wisdom and humor, of rich experience, of serene 
patience, put into such convenient brevities that he who 
runs may read, and reading, think again. H. M. 


LOVE AND METAPHYSICS 


Fohn Deth and Other Poems, by Conrad Aiken. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

Conrad Aiken’s new long poem is, so he says, a meta- 
physical legend. But before going into this metaphysical 
aspect, let me say that the surface qualities of the poems 
are so full of color, of music; the story of “John Deth and 
his doxies” coming to town is so eerie and hair-raising; 
the similes so accurate and fresh; that I either forget to 
look for the hidden meaning, or find I cannot accept 
beauty of simile and sound as so much tinfoil to wrap 
a philosophy. In other words, the way Mr. Aiken 
presents his message is far more satisfying to me than the 
message itself. The presentation is, in fact, the message 
—an “inspired communication.” It has the vitality that 
Mr. Aiken’s philosophy derides; it has the sustained 
sweep of health; it has motion; it has climax. It is, in 
every one of its varied couplets, alive. 

And then in the very midst of the grand time he is giving 
us, in the midst of all the new perceptions for old familiari- 
ties, he dramatically presents his despairing philosophy. 
There is no hope. Life ends in death (even before the body 
ceases to breathe) and death ends in death. There is no 
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hereafter. No deism, or theism, not even a palliative bit 
of Spinoza’s law and order. Well, maybe Mr. Aiken is 
right; he is, however, not entirely convincing. In the last 
section the world, that Juliana Goatibed carved, is dead, 
but Juliana herself is only sleeping. Who then is Juliana? 
Why isn’t she also dead? That is, shouldn’t she be, if we 
are to believe in Mr. Aiken’s philosophy of negation? 
The other poems in the book may deal with death and 

annihilation, but they do so with so much glamour that 
they are not in the least depressing. Take the melody of 
these typical stanzas: 

It is the leaf that falls between us, 

The bells that murmur, the shadows that move, 


The autumnal sunlight that fades upon us: 
These things are love. 


It is the “No, let us sit here longer,” 

The “Wait till tomorrow,” the “Once I knew” — 
These trifles, said as I touch your finger, 

And the clock strikes two. 


The world is intricate, and we are nothing. 
It is the complex world of grass, 

A twig on the path, a look of loathing, 
Feelings that pass. 


These are the secret! And I could hate you, 
When, as I lean for another kiss, 

I see in your eyes that I do not meet you, 
And that love is this. 


Rock meeting rock can know love better 
Than eyes that stare or lips that touch. 
All that we know in love is bitter, 

And it is not much. 
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Love and Metaphysics 


For those readers who shy at metaphysics, and do not 
care for lyrics, there remains Mr. Aiken’s narrative poem 
Medusa. Here we have the melodramatic sensuous senti- 
mental story of a murderess, far better told than it would 
be in any newspaper or cinema but without a thrill lacking. 
Here is adultery, a maiden who “believed a passion could 
last forever!” a “hot gun . . . reeking of smoke,” and a 
dumb cluck of a husband. Here, in a word, is a poem for 
those who say they hate poetry. Yes, it might even con- 
vert Mr. Mencken! Marion Strobel 


CASUAL SINGING 


This Stubborn Root, by Hortense Flexner. Macmillan Co. 

Miss Flexner’s poetry is full of delicacy and feeling, and 
often one finds beauty of phrase. Her mode of expression 
is well-bred and sincere and thoughtful. And yet, after 
turning over all the pages of her volume, the reader is left 
with an unsatisfied feeling, as if a dinner had been per- 
fectly served and enticingly cooked and yet somehow 
lacked the solidity of nourishment. Miss Flexner’s work 
is the work of a large school of American poetry rather 
than of a strong and isolated personality. Her main 
virtues are negative. She knows what mot to do with her 
medium rather than what to do with it in a strong, indi- 
vidual, positive sense. Perhaps this criticism bears too 
heavily on Miss Flexner as an individual poet; it is more 
pertinent of the school which she has been drawn into, the 
pretty, polite, feminine lyric school which, if pursued and 
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imitated to an increasing degree, will put American 
poetry into the spineless, shapeless position held in the 
eighties and nineties when most of the verse in the 
literary journals might have been written by one person. 

It is perhaps most fair to Miss Flexner to dip into her 
book suddenly, like Jack Horner extracting plums. There 
is for instance Green Coat: 


This green coat flung across the chair, 

Tells me this much of you— 

Warm veins, quick hands, all youth to spare, 
And reckless things to do. 


The aged smooth their clothes and spread 
Them gently one by one, 

Fold them away quite spent and dead, 
Or hang them in the sun. 


These empty sleeves that twist and strive, 
Lines that deny repose, 

Are warmer and as much alive 

As some men in their clothes. 


This is a casual bit of observation not spoiled by grandilo- 
quence of phrasing. And Extremity is a neat statement 
of the old and bitter truth that the world has a way of 
going on despite the individual’s agony. 


As a bright fish reeled in at last, 
The double hook within my throat, 
I see tall waters running past, 

The shadow and the stone I note. 


Terror is mine, and all that I 

Have learned to fear in sleep or play, 
But the blue water running by 

Is sweet as on another day. 
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Casual Singing 


This hurrying moment shall be dark, 
The shaking of the reeds I see, 

But the kind water bears no mark 
Of my extremity. 

And so Miss Flexner’s book boils down to a few simply 
appealing lyrics. Indeed, most books of poetry reveal 
themselves in a mere half-dozen lyrics. For the art of 
poetry is one of constant whittling away. Thoughts have 
to be chiseled into words, words have to be disciplined 
into lines, lines have to be carved into stanzas. And after 
the travail and labor of many poems, the poet is lucky if 
one solitary flawless one emerges. Marie Luhrs 


EARLY MONTANA 


Young Land, by Gwendolen Haste. Coward-McCann. 

Miss Haste’s young land is Montana, which she deserted 
a few years ago in favor of New York. The poems suggest 
vigorously, a few humorously, the hardy spirit of a pioneer 
land and its early settlers, in a technique sometimes effec- 
tive but often too heavily laden with rough melodramatic 
surges. ‘ 

Colter’s Hell is a vivid picture of the weird wonders in 
Yellowstone Park as they must have seemed to the first 
white man who entered that strange wilderness, which 
even the tourists cannot deprive of mystery. Go/d is a 
spirited ballad of vigilante vengeance, moving swiftly in 
five or six rhyming measures, and omitting no horrors. 
Tree of Heaven is a story of nerves on edge with monotony. 
A number of poems are largely prose in spite of the rhyme- 
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pattern, and Biography, though masquerading as free 
verse, is prose throughout. 

Although one notes, in this book, too much prejudice in 
favor of “rough stuff,” something of the spirit of the poet’s 
“young land” appears in the quieter poems. Its loneliness 
is suggested in The Revenant and this one, Recluse: 


Why did he choose this place far from the road, 
With the great butte between him and the sky, 
Beside this stream that slips along the plain? 
There is no voice here but the curlew’s cry, 

Or the sheep-herder calling to his dogs. 

Here there is peace, but does he find it here, 
Among the rushes and the pale milkweed? 

His eyes are never peaceful, but they peer 
Restlessly—while the slender water gleams 
Across the prairie, and the curlew screams. 


H. M, 
QUIET LYRICS 
The Secret Bird, by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Houghton Mifflin 

Co. 

It is difficult to explain why some verse is not really 
poetry, but it is not hard to know when it is not. There are 
no faults in these poems so obvious that one need point 
them out; Miss Rittenhouse’s subjects are the time- 
honored ones of love and death and beauty, yet there is 
something lacking, some crystallization that turns an 
adequate presentation of an emotion into the ultimate 
expression of that emotion. As a suggestive example one 
might compare Death and Life in this book with Emily 
Dickinson’s poem on a similar idea: 
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Death has been twice to blame— 
And who shall cavil at Death?— 
That all of my world was lost 

For me between breath and breath. 


But Life gave back my world, 
Yea, made me a world anew, 
When, between breath and breath, 
My heart beat first for you. 


So sings Miss Rittenhouse, simply and sincerely. But 
Miss Dickinson: 

I never lost as much but twice, 

And that was in the sod; 


Twice have I stood a beggar 
Before the door of God! 


Angels, twice descending, 
Reimbursed my store, 
Burglar, banker, father, 
I am poor once more! 


One does not put these two poems together unkindly, 
but merely to suggest that poetic facility and poetic sub- 
ects are not enough; there must also be that something 
more which is not ability but art. 

In their class, as sincere gentle verses, the poems in The 
Secret Bird will appeal to many people. The book has 
feeling and a certain charm, even if divine fire be lacking. 

Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 


NOT SO GOOD 
Near and Far, by Edmund Blunden. Harper & Bros. 


It is safe to say that Edmund Blunden would never 
have become known to the public if his first books had 
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been as drearily dull as this one. It is dull not only in 
style but in subject matter; if read silently with the lips 
the sounds are still inharmonious enough to choke the 
reader, and there seems not to be a new or fresh image in 
the book. This is an example from Building the Library, 
Tokyo University: 


Like men of fire in painful night 

The eastern builders thud 

Their iron round; wild bubbles of light 
From Babel’s angles scud. 


Anyone who could rhyme thud and scud in the first stanza 
of a poem, and juxtapose Sudd/es and Babels and angles 
with such carefree abandon, should take a rest from writ- 
ing poetry. Fessica Nelson North 


NEWS NOTES 


A Poetry Library is to be installed in special rooms in the Widener 
Library of Harvard University as a result of a $50,000 gift made by 
Harry Harkness Flagler in memory of the late Professor George Wood- 
berry. In addition to this subsidy, the Morris Gray Fund of $40,000 
is to provide for lectures by contemporary poets and “interpreters of 
poetry.” Through consultation with the trustees of the estate of the 
late Amy Lowell, it was likewise decided to place Miss Lowell’s extensive 
collection of books and poets’ manuscripts in this room. On the death 
of Miss Lowell’s heirs, an additional fund will be available for the pur- 
chase of modern poetry and for two traveling scholarships for poets. 
With these generous bequests at its disposal, the Poetry Library of Har- 
vard will be the most highly endowed institution for the promotion of 
poetic art in the United States. 

Carrefour, the Anonymous Press which was founded last year in Paris 
(18 Villa Seurat), has recently issued its first volumes: U. S. 4. with 
Music, an operatic tragedy, and Werther’s Younger Brother, “the story 
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of an attitude.” All books are issued by this press without authors’ 
signatures, for reasons—artistic, economic, and political—given in detail 
in the publishers’ recent announcement. It aims to “encourage non- 
commercial work without encouraging obscurity.” This announcement 
recalls E. M. Forster’s “inquiry” of several years ago called Anonymity, 
published by the Hogarth Press, London. Carrefour may be reached 
through its American representatives, 11 West 42nd Street, New York. 

The Guggenheim Fellowship appointments for 1931 have been an- 
nounced. Only three poets have received grants for creative work: 
Hart Crane, John Crowe Ransom, and Genevieve Taggard—good selec- 
tions, but meagre in number. Again we call attention to what is un- 
questionably a serious defect in the Guggenheim awards: no special jury 
elects the year’s poets, although one exists for painting, sculpture, and 
etching (James E. Fraser, Howard Giles and Rockwell Kent). Asa 
consequence, fellows in creative writing stand in sorry disproportion to 
workers in research. Out of 77 fellowships granted this year, only 19 are 
for creative work in all the arts, hardly a fair proportion by any stand- 
ard. The grants in research are all praiseworthy, and the inter- 
national provision for appointments to and from Latin America is 
particularly commendable. Meanwhile creative achievement is tacitly 
placed on a lower basis than historical and technical study. Of other 
appointments on this year’s list, we would particularly praise those of 
Katherine Anne Porter, Maurice Hindus, Walter Stanley Campbell 
(“Stanley Vestal,” who is to complete a life of Sitting Bull), Emjo 
Basshe of the Provincetown Players, Alexander Brook and Marsden 
Hartley (for painting), and Henry Cowell who “will make a study of 
materials used in extra~-European musical systems.” 

Among the seven awards made this year by the Harmon Foundation 
for creative achievement among Negroes, the one for literature went to 
Langston Hughes, as a recognition of his work in prose (Not without 
Laughter) and verse (Fine Clothes for the Few and The Weary Blues). 
Each award consists of a gold medal and $400. 

News arrives from England that a “temple for poets” is to be founded 
there by “Lady Keeble, a well-known society woman.” “It is as well, 
perhaps,” says the Boston Transcript, “that Lady Keeble, who has evi- 
dently made a study of the poetic nature, is moved by the highest in- 
spiration in her effort to segregate British versifiers. They are occasion- 
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ally fiery and sometimes dangerous.” Where, within the boundaries of 
present-day England, Lady Keeble discovered any “fiery and sometimes 
dangerous” poets it would be difficult to say. For the last two genera- 
tions most of the obstreperous poets of England have been obliged, or 
requested by the censor, to carry on their uproar in foreign parts. How- 
ever, a poets’ sanctuary, cloister, menagerie, or asylum is no bad thing for 
a community, however little it may inflame the bardic soul. Doubtless 
Lady Keeble’s project was suggested by similar American colonies, the 
Macdowell, Yaddo, etc. 

The Bread Loaf School of English, of Middlebury College, Vermont, 
announces its twelfth session—June 30-Aug. 15—to be followed by its 
sixth two-weeks session of the Writers’ Conference on creative writing. 
Hervey Allen and Donald Davidson are on the staff this year, and Robert 
Frost and Louis Untermeyer are among the visiting lecturers. An 
enchanting situation up in the mountains of Vermont adds the zest of 
scenic beauty to the excellence of this school. 

The Playhouse-in-the-Hills, of Cummington, Mass., is a recent addi- 
tion to these summer schools of creative work. Students and workers in 
poetry, painting, dramatic expression, dance, music, etc., are invited to 
attend its summer sessions beginning June 2oth, although the residence 
period continues until November 1st. Prospective students may apply 
to Miss Katharine Frazier, Cummington, Mass. 

Bozart, the late Ernest Hartsock’s poetry journal of Atlanta, Ga., is to 
be continued under the editorship of Mary Brent Whiteside, and under 
the auspices of Oglethorpe University, to whom the magazine was trans- 
ferred by Mr. Hartsock’s parents. 

Herbert Gorman, who has been in Europe for the past year gathering 
materials for his life of Mary Queen of Scots, has meanwhile prepared a 
new edition of his early book on James Joyce, to be issued this fall by 
Farrar & Rinehart. 


Mr. Lew Sarett is the author of Many Many Moons, The Box of God 
and Slow Smoke, and Henry Holt & Co. will publish this fall his fourth 
book of verse. Mr. Sarett has given up his woodland abode at Laona, 
Wis., and brought his family to Ravinia, a Chicago suburb not far from 
the Northwestern University, where he teaches in the Department of 
Speech. In 1921 Mr. Sarett received the Levinson Prize. 
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Mr. Richard Aldington, of London, is another early contributor; in- 
deed, Porrry introduced him with Choricos and other*poems in its 
second number—Nov. 1912—when the group label “imagist” was 
printed for the first time. Mr. Aldington’s Collected Poems were issued 
in 1928 by Covici-Friede. 

Mr. Derrick Norman Lehmer is still teaching mathematics at the 
University of California in Berkeley. His Ballad of Fightery Dick, in 
Poetry a year ago, will lead his book of ballads to be published soon by 
Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Leon Srabian Herald, now living in Chicago, is the author of This 
Waking Hour (Thos. Seltzer). 

Miss Audrey Wurdemann, a young poet of Seattle, published in 1927, 
through Harold Vinal, The House of Silk. 

The other poets of this number appear in Poerry for the first time. 

“Romer Wilson” (the late Mrs. Edward J. O’Brien) was born in 1891 
in Sheffield, England, and died Jan. 11th, 1930, at Lausanne. She was 
well known as the author of novels (The Death of Society, Grand Tour, 
Martin Schuler, etc.) and a comedy; and a book of her poems will be 
published in the autumn, to be followed by her life and letters, and a 
definitive edition of her works. 

Mrs, Jane Dransfield, of New York, is the author of plays produced in 
this country and England, as well as of stories and poems. 

Mr. William Harold McCreary, of Louisville, is another playwright 
who has reached audiences. He is also a “teacher from necessity and 
iris-grower from choice.” 

Luella Boynton (Mrs. E. Y. B.), of Waco, Texas, has appeared in 
southern magazines. 

Ursula Kimball Russell (Mrs. Philip H. R.), of Hamden, Conn., has 
“done some illustration and written mostly for children’s magazines’’. 

Helen Cornelius (Mrs. Roswell G. Ham), a Californian by birth, lives 
mostly in New Haven, where her husband is in the Yale faculty. 

Mr. John Scheffer, a Kansan by birth, is—or was last year—a grad- 
uate student at the University of Oregon. Miss Mary Finette Barber 
lives in Brooklyn. Also Mr. Ben Maddow, who is a mathematician. 

Mr. H. Chattopadhyaya is a Hindoo poet who has been lecturing in 
this country. He is a brother of Sarojini Naidu. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Vale and Other Poems, by A. E. (George W. Russell). Macmillan Co. 

Opus 7, by Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking Press. 

Selected Poems of William Vaughn Moody, ed. by Robert Morss Lovett. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson, sel. by Bliss Perry. Macmillan Co. 

The Marriage Feast, by Alice Brown. Macmillan Co. 

Lonesome Water, by Roy Helton. Harper & Bros. 

This Midland City, by William Ellery Leonard. Lotus Press, Detroit. 

Green River, by James Whaler. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Wind in the Grass, by Christy MacKaye. Harper & Bros. 

Loose-foot, by Henry A. Powis. Wetzel Pub. Co., Los Angeles. 

The Diamond of Marifa, by Carl B. Adams. Bozart Press, Atlanta. 

Silhouettes of the Latin Quarter, by Virginia Church. Bozart Press. 

Arrowrock, by Earl Wayland Bowman. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

Laughter and Tears, by Harry Dow. Stanley Martin & Co., London. 

Poems, by Abe Craddock Edmunds. Little Bookshop, Lynchburg, Va. 

The Capitaliad, by Julius G. White. Priv. ptd., San Francisco, 
ANTHOLOGIES AND A PLAY: 

The Book of American Negro Poetry, edited by James Weldon Johnson. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

One Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls, compiled by Marjorie Bar- 
rows. Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis. 

Green Grow the Lilacs, by Lynn Riggs. Samuel French, New York. 
PROSE: 

The Physical Basis of Rime, by Henry Lanz. Stanford Univ. Press. 

Abraham Cowley, by Arthur H. Nethercot. Oxford Univ. Press. 

The Melody of Chaos, by Houston Peterson. Longmans, Green & Co, 

Imagism and the Imagists, by Glenn Hughes. Stanford Univ. Press. 

New Rhyming Dictionary and Poet’s Handbook, by Burges Johnson. 
Harper & Bros. 

The Story of Siegfried, arr. by Angela Diller. J. Cape & H. Smith. 

U. 8. A. with Music (Anonymous). Carrefour Editions, Paris. 

Werther’s Younger Brother. Carrefour Editions, Paris. 

La Patrie Humaine, by Victor Margueritte. Ernest Flammarion, Paris. 
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